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on hysteria, and his scheme of therapeutics, based upon an unrivaled 
hospital experience, is most interesting and instructive. His trenchant 
criticism of the theorists who claim that hysteria can readily be cured 
with hypnotism is especially noteworthy; hypnotism itself, he says, is 
nothing else than an hysterical crisis, provoked instead of being spon¬ 
taneous. How easy it must be to confound the disease with the cure, 
and to overlook the vital fact that the patient who is readily cured by 
hypnosis is from that very fact proclaimed to be hysterical! 

The only remaining subject in Tourette’s book that we need note is 
syphilitic myelitis. The author devotes eighty pages to a discussion of 
this ever interesting if not ever fruitful theme. He is more optimistic 
about the curability of nervous syphilis than our own experience per¬ 
mits us to be—but this may merely be because he wants to put his best 
foot forward when he steps into print. His treatment, both of the 
theme and the disease, is conventional and open to but little criticism. 
The only fault, as already indicated, is that it is somewhat hackneyed, 
and hence disappointing. To read eighty pages from Paris, and to 
find that they are merely abreast of our best American thought and 
teaching, is flattering but not surprising, and is a little conducive to 
ennui. James Hendrie Lloyd. 

Die Neurologie des Augf.s. Ein Handbuch fur Nerven- und Augen- 

Aerzte. Von Dr. H. Wildbrand und Dr. A. Saenger. Erster Band, 

erste Abtheilung. Mit 63 Textabbildungen. Wiesbaden: J. F. 

Bergman, 1899. 

An ophthalmologist and a neurologist have combined in what 
another reviewer aptly calls "the happy co-operation of two investi¬ 
gators, each an authority in his field,” and produced a book that at 
once commands the earnest attention of workers in these two important 
branches of medicine, which have always been, and must continue to 
be, associated in their interests. Although this is the day of highly 
differentiated specialties, the union between ophthalmology and neu¬ 
rology is too intimate to permit the devotee of each to pursue sepa¬ 
rate pathways. One difficulty that this combined effort constantly en¬ 
counters is the widely scattered literature, which makes orientation con¬ 
fusing. Hence, to gather the reports of cases and the records of 
autopsies bearing upon any given subject, and after collection to 
classify and analyze them, is a labor not only of love, but of a high sci¬ 
entific importance. This is the task which our authors have set for 
themselves and which, as far as they have gone, they have accom¬ 
plished with skill and judgment. 

The scope of their labors may be learned from the contents of the 
volume, which are as follows: (1) The position and form of the eye¬ 
lids; (2) the form and width of the palpebral fissure under physiologi¬ 
cal and pathological conditions; (3) the lid reflexes and the anatomical 
condition of the orbicularis palpebrarum; (4) the associated move¬ 
ments of the lid and bulbus; (5) spasm of the levator palpebrse; (6) 
paralysis of the levator palpebrae superioris—ptosis. There is a full 
description of the anatomy, pathology and physiology of the eyelids, 
in so far as they pertain to the subject under discussion, and we find 
discussed such interesting topics as periodic edema and hemorrhages 
of the lids, spontaneous gangrene, irritation and paralysis of the sym¬ 
pathetic, the ocular phenomena of exophthalmic goiter, the associated 
movements of the orbicularis with the upward, downward and lateral 
rotations of the eyeball, as well as the associations between the move¬ 
ments of the lids and the pupillary reactions. In the last-named para- 
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graph the authors have failed to notice Gifford’s observations on the- 
orbicularis pupillary reaction, which observations, however, may have 
been published after the book went to press, as they are of compara¬ 
tively recent date. There is an interesting paragraph on facial paraly¬ 
sis and palpebral phenomena in association with voluntary and invol- 
untar - innervation of various facial muscles. Cramp of the levator 
palpebrae is dismissed in four pages, which brings the reader to Chap¬ 
ter VI., with which the book concludes, in the fullest possible discus¬ 
sion of paralysis of the levator palpebrse superioris—that is, ptosis. 

This chapter, a book in itself of nearly three hundred pages, is an 
amazing example of industry and bibliographical research, and its com¬ 
prehensiveness may be imagined when it is realized that after a gen¬ 
eral consideration of the subject there are discussed congenital ptosis, 
cortical ptosis, isolated double-sided ptosis, nuclear ptosis following 
chronic disease, ptosis associated with asthenic bulbar paralysis, and 
finally, ptosis following nuclear paralysis which has resulted from sub¬ 
acute or acute morbid processes. 

Nothing in the literature of this subject seems to have escaped the 
authors. In addition to the general text, a series of tables of condensed 
case histories is appended; for example, of ptosis associated with 
chronic progressive ophthalmoplegia which remained localized, ptosis, 
occurring in tabes dorsalis without autopsy, ptosis in the same disease 
with autopsy, paralyses of the ocular muscles which occur with in¬ 
fluenza, diphtheria, lead intoxication, botulismus, etc. This would 
seem to exhaust the subject of ptosis, but we are promised that the sec¬ 
ond volume of this book shall continue this topic in a discussion of this, 
symptom when it is brought about by syphilis, cerebral hemorrhages, 
cerebral tumors, trauma, poliomyelitis, etc., etc. 

The volume is more freely illustrated than is the custom of Ger¬ 
man monographs, sixty-three woodcuts being presented, for the most 
part reproductions of photographs of the various types of ptosis. We 
have nothing but praise for this book. It is a monument of industry 
which will always be consulted with profit, and which should be read 
by all those who are interested in the subjects of neurology and 
ophthalmology. G. E. de Schweinitz. 

Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity or Forensic Psychiatry. By 

S. I. Clevenger, M.D.: with an Exhaustive Presentation of the 

Judicial Decisions upon the Subject by F. T. Bowlby, 1898. Two 

Octavo Volumes. 1,300 pages. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made in reviewing works of 
a scientific character is to devote the entire review to the shortcomings 
of the volume under consideration. The reader of reviews of a medical 
work has a very practical desire to ascertain if he is compelled to place 
the book among his acquisitions as a work of such importance that it 
is necessary to his library. It is, therefore, in justice to author, pub¬ 
lisher, and purchaser that the volumes should receive their full modi¬ 
cum of praise and, if desirable, their measure of unfavorable criticism. 
Dr. Clevenger has given to the profession a valuable contribution, 
one which every one interested in the subject of medical jurisprudence 
should possess, and a work which every alienist should consult. It 
meets all the requirements of lawyers and physicians in civil and crim¬ 
inal cases. It is a complete bibliography and index-rerum of forensic- 
psychiatry. It is a work of reference of great scope, and in its field 
the only one. As far as its special references to judicial decisions and 
points of legal adjudication generally are concerned, it is filled with 
thousands of cited cases which alone make it valuable. 



